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BRITANNICA EXPANDS 


ABSORBS EASTMAN 


HE EastMAN Kopak Company, 

known to thousands of schools 
throughout the country for the past 
two decades as the leader and cham- 
pion of silent teaching films, last 
month turned over to the University 
’ of Chicago its entire library of class- 
room films, in the form of a gift, and 
retired from the field. The library 
consists of the negatives and prints of 
270 titles. The University has com- 
bined Eastman with its earlier acquisi- 


tion, Erpi, in its new affiliate, Britan- 


nica Films,* and emerged as the 
largest single force in educational 

The merger brings to an end a 15 
year period of amiable competition 
between silent (Eastman) and sound 
(Erpi) teaching films in what appears 
to be a belated victory for sound. East- 
man has always held the view that 
silent films are a superior teaching 
medium. The new organization, with 
its capital outlay increased by its im- 
mediate connection with financially 
successful Encyclopedia Britannica** 
and the enterprising impresario of 
educational business, William Benton, 
plans to double its production of 
sound films in 1945, but has made no 
plans for the further production of 
silent films. E. E. Shumaker, President 


CLASSROOM FILMS 


of Britannica Films, says that silent 
films will be produced if a specific de- 
mand for them arises. Meanwhile 
Britannica will distribute the Eastman 
films on a royalty basis for their new 
owner, the University of Chicago, un- 
der the new trade name, “Silent 
Teaching Films.” 

Eastman first went into production 
in 1925 as a sideline to show that 
films had a place in education and thus 


to create a market for raw stock, just. 


as Western Electric went into produc- 
tion with Erpi Films in 1929 to pro- 
vide a product for projectors in which 
it had patent interests. 

Eastman laid off its six-man sales 
force last year, and has since filled 
orders by mail. Although, under the 
new set-up, production of silent films 
is expected to go down, sales are ex- 
pected to go up when the Britannica 
sales organization gets to work on 
the existing titles. 


(Continued on page five) 


* The University of Chicago is the parent 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, grandparent 
of Britannica Films. 

** Encyclopedias are reported replacing 
refrigerators in the eyes of wartime house- 
holders. 


COMBAT FILMS VIA OWI 


Combat films secured by the Treas- 
ury from the Armed Services will 
soon be released through the OWI to 
all non-theatrical distributors for the 
5th War Bond Drive. The drive runs 
from June 12 to July 8. Three or four 
one-reelers, titles not yet announced, 
will be in the depositories June 1. 
These films are to be released exclu- 
sively in 16mm, and enough prints 
will be available to supply all dis- 
tributors in the country. The Treas- 
ury’s large-scale entrance into the 
non-theatrical field follows several 
months of consultation between the 
Treasury, the OWI and the OWI Ad- 
visory and Policy Committee. It is 
believed that this Armed Services- 
Treasury-OWI tie-up on bond drives 
will become a regular method of 
issuing important non-theatrical war 
films to the public. 

Other recent OWI developments: 
> The drive to double the enlistment 
in the WAC during April, May and 
June, is being assisted by another 
Army-OWlI tie-up in the release of the 


War Department film, Your War, Too. 


> The OPA-WAR Activities Commit- 
tee film, Prices Unlimited, is going 
out in 16mm. 

> The Negro Soldier, previously re- 
ported as both an Army and an OWI 
release, is exclusively OWI. 

> Negotiations with the Army on the 
OWI release of Army Incentive and- 
Indoctrination films are continuing, 
and the issue is generally regarded as 
far from closed. 
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LETTERS TO 


WAR SALVAGE 


~ To the Editor of Fim News: 


Disposal of surplus war goods is going to 
come soon. I am especially concerned in the 
disposition of the very many motion picture 
equipments held by the armed forces. The 
number of projectors may or may not be 
80,000 but there are many of them. 

There are three ways these may be sold: 
to an outright bidder, as Army clothing was 
sold after the last war; to the manufacturers 
of these machines; or under a special ar- 
rangement. I sincerely hope the Firm News 
will take a lead in seeing these three methods 
are discussed. I hope educators are alert 
and interested enough to take an active part 
in the disposal of these visual aids. 

Self-interest is going to be involved as it 
is in all commercial deals. I hope these sound 
equipments are not sold indiscriminately to 
the highest bidder who will make a profit 
with money the only goal. Manufacturers 
made their profit on the sale of these ma- 
chines to the government. Had there been no 
war, machines would have been sold to 
schools and others. But the sale was made. 
Profit was taken. The manufacturer is harmed 
no more by the re-sale that is coming than 
any other re-sale that may be made. Self- 
interest will require the manufacturer to try 
to buy in these machines on the plea of pro- 
tecting his market after the war. But he has 
made his money. The government is not 
obliged to see that he keeps on making his 
money in such volume. Manufacturers can 
afford to buy these used surplus machines, 
junk them and use some parts for future 
repairs. Profit on new machine sales will 
more than offset the probable cost. 

I think schools should buy these machines 
at a low cost. I think most of them would 
go to schools which would not otherwise get 
sound equipment. I think the cost of repairs 
and final replacements would keep the manu- 
facturers working until peace-time adjust- 
ment can be made. I think if schools could 
have these machines the manufacturers would 
fight to create new and better models to make 
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these old ones obsolete. That is all to the 
good. I think if factories buy in these war- 
used models there will be less incentive to 
make the new and better models. 

The disposal of this surplus visual aid 
material is not in “the laps of the gods.” 
Shakespeare was more than half awake when 
he wrote “The fault, dear Brutus, lies not in 
our stars but in ourselves.” If these machines 
do not go to schools it is because school 
people are not interested enough to fight 
for them. 

I said this is self-interest. It affects Dennis 
Film Bureau, of course. But we ourselves do 
not compete with state film libraries. We do 
not offer educational films they offer. That 
is our policy. Of course if these projectors 
reach schools it means more prospective 
patrons for us. But we share them with Ideal, 
Bell & Howell, Films Inc., all the others. 
On the other hand Indiana’s four state insti- 
tutions of higher education furnish films to 
every Indiana school with a projector. Uni- 
versities have little if any competition within 
their states. They are more interested in 
schools having projectors than any other 
people on earth, or should be. They have a 
tremendous influence if they only can be 
brought to use it. This opportunity is never 
coming again. There will never again be a 
world war while these men are active. Why 
not now revolutionize the school visual aid 
service by spreading the aids to all who 
desire them? I did have a very warm personal 
friend in the United States Senate who has 
listened when I made a plea and from whom 
I learned much about the force of direct 
action in the realm of congressional influence. 
But death removed him. I hope something 
can be done by others and done before deci- 
sions have been made. 

Leroy Dennis 
Dennis Film Bureau, Int. 
Wabash, Indiana 


[Mr. D. C. Boerlin of Pennsylvania State 
College is preparing a round-up of opinion 
on projector salvage, which will appear in an 
early issue of Firm News.] 
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INFORMATION SERVICE . 


To the Editor of Fim News: 

I would like to suggest that the Educational 
Film Library Association offer a film infor- 
mation service for its members. In our 
audio-visual program at the college level we 
often have difficulty in finding some particu- 
lar material needed in a college course. For 
example one of the University departments 
may hear that there is a new useful film on 
their subject. Sometimes they don’t even 
know the exact title of the film. It would be 
extremely useful if we could write to a cen- 
tral office such as that of the Association and 
find the exact source of the film or get a 
lead on where we could inquire about it. 

Such a central agency would save us a 
great deal of correspondence, much of which 
is fruitless. Since the Association offices are 
in New York where so many film libraries 
are located it would be a simple matter for 
a member of the Association staff to make 
a number of inquiries by telephone which 
would take us a month or two to accomplish. 
I realize that this service would be useful 
mostly to university members since it is 
mostly at the college level that teaching films 
are so specialized that they are often not 
available locally. But we would be glad to 
find an agency that could relieve us of at least 
some ‘of this paper work and at the same 
time provide us with information abcut films 
in much shorter time. 

Paul Wendt 
Director, Visual Education 
University of Minnesota 


UNRESTRICTED 
‘Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., announced 


last month that they have been au- 
thorized by the Bureau of Public 
Relations of the War Department to 
make available a selected list of U. S. 
Army pictures for showings to various 
groups including schools, churches, 
civic clubs, fraternal organizations, 
Chambers of Commerce and others. 
These 16mm. Sound Films, which 
range from 6 minutes to 15 minufes 
running time, have hitherto been 
restricted to war plant showings. 
Among the titles available are War 
Department Report, Film Communi- 
que No..2, Film Communique No. 3, 
Landing in Sicily Bombers Over North , 
Africa, Battle of Midway, Channel 
Fortifications, Army Service Forces, 
and Prelude to War. 
The Gutlohn organization has thg 
contract to distribute the U. S. Army 
films in the following states only: New 
York, Maine, Virginia, Georgia, North 
Carolina, Louisiana, Kentucky, Con- 
necticut, Vermont, West Virginia, 
Alabama, South Carolina, Mississippi. 
The remainder of the country is di- 
vided between Castle and Modern 
Talking Pictures. 
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FROM CLEVELAND 


Visual education in Cleveland is a 
spontaneous community phenome- 
non. In some ways it is typical, and 
yet its rapidity of growth, the fresh- 
ness of enthusiasm behind it and the 
variety of its sources, incline one to 
believe that it is in the vanguard of 
the field. 

First of all, the CLEVELAND 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. At the close of 
World War I, the U.S. Government 
gave the Educational Museum a large 
group of war films—on 35mm inflam- 
mable stock—which were of very 
little real instructional use. But the 
Museum persisted in its purpose, 
gathering a lending library of some 
2,000 reels, and gradually changing 
over to the non-inflammable 35mm 
’ stock. Most of these films were of the 
advertising kind, most of them from 
the Ford Educational Library. In 
1929 the Museum converted to 16mm, 
and in 1935 the first sound films were 
purchased, chiefly classroom films. 
By 1939, the library of lending films 
in the Museum consisted of 1000 
. silent and 115 sound 16mm films. All 

of this development took place under 
the able guidance of William M. 
Gregory. 

The Educational Museum recently 
changed its name to the Division of 
Visual Instruction of the Cleveland 
Public Schools, directed by the for- 
ward-looking Max R. Klein. This is a 
vital division in the school system, 
serving in one way or another every 
other department of the schools: so- 
cial studies, science, physical educa- 
tion, art and manual training, lan- 
guages, etc. 

Winter and summer courses given 
at WESTERN RESERVE UNIVER- 
SITY by Mr. Gregory, were particu- 
larly planned to meet the needs of 
Cleveland teachers in relating visual 
aids to curricular content and im- 
proved classroom techniques. 

The SUBURBAN SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICTS have been developing pro- 
grams or departments of visual in- 
struction of considerable scope. Some 
have even produced a few films of 

_their own, for instance Cleveland 
Heights’ Schools on the Home Front 
and The Child Creates; and Lake- 
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wood’s Recreational W ork in the Lake- 
wood Public Schools. Of course, much 
of the material used in all the subur- 
ban and private schools is supplied 
by the Ohio State Department of Edu- 
cation (the Ohio Slide and Film Ex- 
change) and Columbus, and by the 
Cleveland Public Library. 

The various MUSEUMS of Cleve- 
land conduct regular motion picture 
series. The Cleveland Museum of Art 
shows films primarily from an enter- 
tainment or general informational 
point of view, less frequently for in- 
structional purposes. On Saturday 
afternoons there are programs for 
children; on Friday evenings and 
Sunday afternoons l6mm_ films 
of the better theatrical type are 
shown, either as supplements to a 
lecture or as units on their own, to 
illustrate the “fine art of the film.” 
The Cleveland Museum of Natural 
History shows films regularly through- 
out the winter season as part of, or 
supplementary to, its lecture program. 
The Cleveland Health Museum, for 
instance, quite recently cooperated 
with the Motion Picture Council of 
Greater Cleveland in putting on a 
“Health -on-the -Screen- Week” with 
daily showings of health films. The 
Cleveland Zoo, too, is presenting film 
programs, working with the Director 
of Visual Education of the Cleveland 
Public Schools in providing slides 
and films for visitors at the Zoo’s pro- 
jection room. 

One of the most spectacular devel- 
opments of 16mm film usage in Cleve- 
land has appeared in the CLEVE- 
LAND PUBLIC LIBRARY. A Film 
Division was organized there in 1942 
—the first of the large libraries of the 
country to do so—to provide films on 
a free lending basis just as books are 
circulated. In years past the Library 
has cooperated with the motion pic- 
ture industry in many ways. Its first 
cooperative project was undertaken 
by the Public Relations Department, 


-when arrangements were made to 


print book marks advertising new 
theatrical releases on one side and 
related books and plays available at 
the Library on the other side. This 
activity, together with special dis- 


plays for such outstanding movies as 
Madame Curie and Jane Eyre, etc., is 
still being carried on. The Fine Arts 
Division of the Library has been co- 
operating with the Cleveland Cinema 
Club in keeping all theatrical refer- 
ence material and in building up a 
complete file of reviews on all cur- 
rent releases. These are useful for up- 
to-date information and, as the file 
grows, they make excellent reference 
material for the student of the film. 

The Film Bureau of the Cleveland 
Public Library, in undertaking the 
circulation of educational and docu- 
mentary material as part of its service 
to the public, has been concerned en- 
tirely with 16mm films. This collec- 
tion already numbers well over 400 
titles and may be booked free of 
charge by any group, organization or 
individual in Greater Cleveland. Sta- 
tistics prove a steadily mounting pop- 
ularity: there were, for example, 
1,098 bookings and 1,248 showings 
during March, 1944. Some of the regu- 
lar borrowers are settlement houses, 
industrial plants, Scouts and Boys- 
towns, Civilian Defense groups, com- 
mittees and councils interested in 
city or post-war planning, schools, 
churches and individual home groups. 
The Library also sponsors numerous 
programs directly, with the Film Bu- 
reau arranging series to promote or 
publicize certain programs, such as 
the Mexican Film Fiesta, and All Brit- 
ish Film Program, ete. They sponsor 
weekly noon-hour showings of the 
newest additions to the collection. 
Many Branch Libraries sponsor film 
forums and programs, in a Polish na- 
tionality center, for instance. Special 
previews are arranged from time to 
time in cooperation with the Office of 
Civilian Defense, the Emergency 
Child Care Committee, local consular 
offices, for school leaders and others. 
The film collection is drawn from 
many sources: a regular film purchas- 
ing budget, supplemented on the 
grand scale by deposited prints from 
the Office of War Information, the 
Motion Picture Bureau of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
the British Ministry of Information, 


(Continued on next page) 
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CLEVELAND (Continued) 


other ‘national information groups, 
such as the Belgian, Polish, Czech, 
Fighting French, as well as some com- 
mercially sponsored films. All of this 
establishment and development of 
the Film Bureau has been under the 
keen supervision of R. Russell Munn, 
with Mrs. Patricia Blair now at the 
helm as the Curator. 

The MOTION PICTURE. COUN- 
CIL OF GREATER CLEVELAND 
and the CLEVELAND CINEMA 
CLUB are working with adult and 
junior groups in motion picture ap- 
preciation, in wider and more intelli- 
gent utilization of all film material 
and in promoting better amateur and 
professional film production. The 
Amateur Photographic Division of 
the Council produced a film this past 
summer on the Cleveland set-up of 
the Block Plan—quite a professional 
job, with sound, entitled The Third 
Rampart. The Bulletins of both the 
Council and the Cinema Club include 
theatrical reviews but the Council’s 
monthly Bulletin has given the major 
part of its space to news and articles 
regarding 16mm films. 

The FILM BUREAU of the CUYA- 
HOGA COUNTY COUNCIL FOR 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE is now two 
years old. This organization, under 
the volunteer direction of Mrs. Frank 
R. Anderson, has provided informa- 
tional and instructional films to meet 
the wartime demand of Civilian De- 


fense groups plus a county-wide cross- 
section of other adult groups. Projec- 
tion in many cases has been provided 
‘as well, through the cooperation of 
the city Fire and Police Departments, 
the Telephone Company, etc. The 
Bureau’s films are on deposit at the 
Cleveland Public Library. Through 
this Bureau such groups as the Red 
Cross, newspapers, industrial plants, 
local defense training units, Child 
Care Centers, Victory Garden and 
Block Plan Organizations, may secure 
films for their training or informa- 
tional programs. 


The December, 1943, issue of Fitm 
NEws carried a front page article on 
“Army Preview for 1-A Men.” Cleve- 
land was the first city to try out the 
idea of an “introduction to the army” 
by means of motion pictures and 
other visual media. This Pre-Induc- 
tion Program is now in full swing 
there—as a sizeable full-time func- 
tion of part of the OCD Film Bureau 
staff. 


Several noteworthy films have 
originated in Cleveland. As an ama- 
teur who has specialized in bird 
films, Mrs. Warner Seely has made a 
number of prize-winners, notably that 
on the Robin. Mr. John Borza was 
mainly responsible for the Motion 
Picture Council film, The Third Ram- 
part, and has been associated with 
Donald Lybarger of the County Re- 
corder’s Office in making the recent 
See Cuyahoga First, 16mm sound. For 


fine professional work, Cleveland still 
points with pride to John Flory (al- 
though he has moved to New York 
by way of Hollywood) for his films, 
such as Song of a City and Canning 
The Victory Crop. Interesting kinds 
of film-making and film-using activi- 
ties are springing up all over the met- 
ropolitan area. The Cleveland Hu- 
mane Society, with the Cleveland 
Playhouse, produced a fine sound and 
color film, Unto the Least of These. 
Many of the large industrial organi- 
zations of the city, such as Jack and 
Heintz, are now using, some produc- 
ing, films for training, informational 
or publicity purposes. Jack C. Krapp 
made a film, Seeing Hands, for the 
Cleveland Society for the Blind. The 
County Engineer’s Office has been 
making films concerning its functions. 
Barclay Leatham is including motion 
pictures in his activities with the 
Drama Department at Western Re- 
serve University and the Western Re- 
serve Players. The Cleveland Coun- 
cil on Inter-American Relations, with 
Western Reserve University, included 
a Round Table on Motion Pictures in 
its Conference on Latin America the 
latter part of April, with R. C. Ma- 
roney of the Coordinator’s Office as 
speaker. The Escar Company—the 
Carpenters—are extremely busy these 
days with their Navy production. 

And so it goes . . . Probably symp- 
tomatic, typical, yet in the vanguard, 
don’t you agree? 


FILM SOCIETY OF CANADA 


_By Marcaret Davis, Assistant Director 


- National Film Society of Can- 
ada was started in 1935 with the 
object of furthering cultural and 
visual education in Canada. It was 
aided in the beginning and until the 


* outbreak of war by a small grant from 


the Imperial Relations Trust in Eng- 
land. Since 1939 it has been support- 
ed by grants from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The period of support is 
coming to a close, the period of self- 
sufficiency is opening up. 

In the early days many Branches 
formed on a voluntary basis and flour- 
ished in several cities, for the purpose 
of showing cultural and foreign films 
not seen in the theatres. War activities 
naturally curtailed the operation of 
several branches, but there are now 
signs of renewed interest. These 
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groups draw largely on material from 
the Museum of Modern Art Film Li- 
brary, French Motion Pictures, Art- 
kino and other U.S. distributors. Last 
winter an off-shoot of the Ottawa 
Branch of the National Film Society 
developed, called “The Film Survey 
Group,” which showed early films of 
a specialized variety. The group was 
greatly aided by several members of 
the National Film Board of Canada, 
who are experts in film production 
and technique. Every showing was en- 
riched by an introductory speech 
from one of these National Film 
Board members. The head office of 
the Society acts as the booking agent, 
customs broker and treasury of the 
branches. 


The National Film Society under 


the auspices of the National Gallery 
has now the privilege of being the 
Canadian repository of the Museum 
of Modern Art Film Library. So far 
we have only a small nucleus of pro- 
grammes, notes and piano scores, but 
we hope to add to our collection 
gradually. 

One of the most valuable services 
the National Film Society renders to 
its corporate members, is importing 
films from the United States for 
screenings with a view to purchase. 
The members of any educational or- 
ganization will appreciate that no one 
can be expected to buy a film, sight 
unseen, no matter how glowing the 
catalogue description or word-of- 
mouth reports may be. Many of the 
United States teaching and instruc- 
tional producers, such as Erpi, Jam 
Handy, Eastman, etc., and several of 
the industrial producers, such as Gen- ~ 

(Continued on next page) - 
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eral Electric, Shell Oil and the Bell 
Telephone, etc., have Canadian agen- 
cies who distribute their films, but 
there are still hundreds of other Unit- 
_ ed States distributors who have no 

idea of the potentialities Canada 
offers. 

Visual education in Canada is go- 
ing through the stage of growing 
pains. One of the hurdles is the cus- 
toms clearance. To the uninitiated 
the complications seem insurmount- 
able. Actually the customs authorities 
are extremely co-operative. In the 
final analysis the whole . process is 
merely tedious and boring—assemb- 
ling innumerable papers, documents 
and notarizations. When Canada has 
acquired a large enough population 
to support itself on a reciprocal trade 
basis with other countries this process 
will be minimized. When the screen- 
ings have been completed and pur- 
chase orders result, there are duties. 
taxes and exchange to be paid, 
amounting to around 48% of the list 
price of the film. The nine Provincial 
Departments of Education provide 
educational certificates, which enable 
them to import at U.S. list prices, plus 
11% exchange on currency. 

“Our Free Loan Library” has an 
ambiguous title that gets us into a lot 
of trouble. In the days of the Rocke- 
feller grant it was free to everyone, 
but now that we are. trying to make 
every project self-supporting, it is 
free only to corporate members, with 
whom we place a “unit” of films for 
sub-distribution. The members can 
make a service charge up to 50c a 
reel if they wish, to help cover admin- 
istration expenses. Some do, some 
don’t, depending on the facilities at 
hand. The advantage of this service 
is that the working basis is fluid. The 
members can keep their unit of films 
for any period of time up to six 
months, as long as they are active; or 
they can ask for a replacement unit 
at any time. This assures them of hav- 
ing a superficial layer .of topical films 
such as the British Ministry of Infor- 
mation Eating at Work, or the 
United States OWI films, Jap Zero 
and Jap Relocation. The interest is 
transitory and they are not of perma- 
nent value to a film library, therefore, 
not an investment. These “Free Loan” 
films are supplied largely by the Brit- 
ish Council, the United States Depart- 
_ment of State, Australian and South 


African Governments and industrial 
organizations. 

The National Film Society also dis- 
tributes a large library of National 
Film Board 16mm films in the Pro- 
vince of Ontario. We are at present 
forming a library of USSR films 
through the National Council of 
Canadian-Soviet Friendship, and a 
library of British medical films for 
national circulation. 

The rather nebulous activities of 
this non-profit making society would 
seem to be gathered in a single word 
—Service. Actually a great deal of 
the work is done on a gratuitous basis, 
and consists in answering questions 
on almost every subject connected: 
with films. With the withdrawal of 
outside grants, the Directors decided 
that a policy of self-sufficiency should 
be initiated. In other words the So- 
ciety should be made self-supporting: 
through legitimate income. This will 
possibly result in the lessening of 
gratuitous work. Generally, informed 
opinion supports this step, as it is felt 
that an organization doing the work 
of the National Film Society should 
not be allowed to wither through lack 
of funds. 

It is gratifying to be able to state 
that the directors are also supported 
in their view by the great upsurge of 
interest in documentary films in all 
walks of life, industrial, educational 
and cultural, which is a happy augury 
for the future. 


CORRECTION: The letter “r” bothered 
our proofreader last month, as a result of 


‘which it unfortunately disappeared in two 


important words. 

The by-line on the article, “What Are The 
Objectives,” should have read “Brooker”, 
not “Booker”. The full name and title should 
have read “Floyde E. Brooker, Director, 
Visual Aids for War Training, U.S. Office of 
Education.” 

In the first paragraph of the article “Pro- 
ducer Educator Relations” by Kenneth Ed- 
wards, the word “Entertaining” should have 
read “Entertraining”. Since the removal of 
the “r” in Mr. Edward’s newly minted word 
removed also the point of the paragraph, we 
reprint the text here in full: 

“A radio manufacturer’s national advertis- 
ing campaign is currently featuring a series 
of remarkable musical instruments individ- 
ually identified as the “tubasoon,” “clar- 
inola,” “guitaharp”, etc., which suggests that 
‘Entertraining’ film might be an appropriate 
title for that much discussed and long antici- 
pated joint product of the motion picture 
technician and teacher.” , 


BUY WAR BONDS 


BRITANNICA-EASTMAN 
(Continued from page one) 

Both Eastman and Western Electric 
have expressed pleasure in shifting 
their production affairs to an educa- 
tional institution. 

In accepting the Eastman gift, 
Robert M. Hutchins, President of the 
University of Chicago said: “Britan- 
nica Films is now in such a command- 
ing position in this field as to have a 
clear responsibility for the continued 
development and expansion of this 
educational facility. The film organi- 
zation will have the full experience 
and knowledge of the University to 
draw upon.” 

William Benton, Chairman of the 
Board of Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc., and Vice-President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, said: “With the 
Eastman films, plus the Erpi class- 
room reels, Encyclopaedia Britannica . 
Films, Inc., has become the distributor 
of the only library designed for cur- 
riculum use. The University now is 
in an ideal position to take leadership 
in an entire new area of visual edu- 
cation. The institution’s sound and 
silent films, each group having its 
special virtues, are products of an in- 
vestment of several million dollars.” 

Mr. Benton added that plans are 
being made for expanding facilities, 
and that Stephen M. Corey, Professor 
of Educational Psychology at the Uni- 
versity, is on leave for full-time work 
on production plans. E. H. Powell, 
President of Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, Inc., announced that Britannica’s 
extensive research facilities will be 
made available for the film company. 

The extensive development of the 
University of Chicago’s interests in 
the field of visual education has led to 
speculation on the University’s aims, 
if any, in this area. Some light on the 
philosophic and administrative as- 
pects of the question may he forth- 
coming as a result of a controversy 
between President Hutchins and fac- 
ulty members, which came into public 
view last month. The Chicago Maroon, 
college newspaper, reported on April 
21 that 115 professors, constituting a 
majority of the University Senate, 
have signed a memorial requesting 
Senate action on the genera! aims of 
the University. The controversy has no 
direct bearing on Britannica Films, 
which is a separate corporation, but - 
it is being studied with interest by 
visual educators. 
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PRODUCERS vs. EDUCATORS 


By WENpT 


(This i is another contribution to the FILM NEWS symposium on the relationship 
of producers and educators.) 


I am glad to see the controversy be- 
tween film producers and educators 
over teaching films coming out into 
the open. This promises to be a red 
hot argument for several years to 
come. Most likely it will be terminat- 
ed by the producers finding the edu- 
cational field too unprofitable and the 
educators then winning by default. 

Of course, to those of us who have 
been in the educational film produc- 
ing field for ten years, the controversy 
between film producers and educa- 
tors is something like having two 
strangers invade our home and start 
an argument in the front room as to 
who owns the house. It certainly has 
not been the run of the mill com- 
mercial film producer who has kept 
educational films alive all these 


‘years; while educators as a whole, 


having given their benediction to the 
making of educational films, have 
never buckled down to studying the 
problems involved. 

Before the educators came into the 
argument we used to have to dispute 
with subject matter specialists. In the 
old days when educators were too 
busy to be bothered with how teach- 
ing films were made, the subject mat- 
ter specialists used to assume the role 
of educator, too. Being two special- 
ists in one, he was, of course, at a de- 
cided advantage over the poor pro- 
ducer, who only knew human nature 
and the art of making films. Now the 
subject matter specialist seems to 
have been forced to take a back seat 
and sit down, although he is undoubt- 
edly aware that without the fund of 
information which he supplies there 
cannot be any teaching films whether 
entertaining or pedagogical. 

In the present controversy, I hold 
out more immediate hope for the pro- 
ducers than for the educators chiefly 
because in the short run it-will be 
easier to give a good film producer a 
brief course in education than to try 
to teach the educator something about 
the art of motion pictures, always ex- 
cepting, of course, the rare and occa- 
sional movie-minded educator. 

I hold this conviction because of 
my opinion that there is much more 
to the making of films that go beyond 
factual instruction, than there is to 
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the understanding and using of those 
teaching principles that can be ap- 
plied to the making of films. Actu- 
ally, educators themselves know little 
about teaching principles applied to 
films. If a film producer wanted some 
guidance from educators, the best he 
could do would be to hire a good edu- 
cational psychologist and proceed by 
analogy from his field. 

The film producer is a hopeful pros- 
pect also because his field is primarily 
one of human emotions. Even if he 
has to turn out an advertising film he 
is always looking for the opportunity 
to appeal to the audience’s emotions. 


Educators are learning that human be- 


ings are emotional as well as intel- 
lectual creatures, but not many of 
them seem to be willing to approach 
the making of teaching films from 
this point of view. In my experience, 
the number of educators, especially 
at the college level, who know any- 
thing about motion pictures is appal- 
lingly small. 

They seem to be afraid of the emo- 
tional approach for fear of the tricks 
it will play on their intellect. Many 
of them consider it a great achieve- 
ment when they can approach a prob- 
lem by appealing solely to the intel- 
lect. Thus arises the controversy, of 
course, between the emotion-biased 
film producers and the _intellect- 
biased educators. While it would be 
comparatively easy to teach an artist 
in emotions the few things we know 
about pedagogical principles in mak- 
ing teaching films, I think it would be 
much harder to change the intellec- 
tual approach of the educator so that 
he could teach by emotions as well as 
by reason. 

In the long run, however, there is 
no doubt in my mind that we must 
teach educators what motion pictures 
are like. We must teach them that 
there is an art in making the motion 
picture. We must teach them that a 
motion picture scene on the screen is 
more than an animated slide. They 
should go to the movies oftener and 
study what they see there instead of 
going only for relaxation. They 
should become aware of how much 
they learn and how much their pupils 
learn in the commercial movies. 


If they could, over a period of 
years, develop some respect for the 
medium of the movies and subject 
themselves to the effort needed to un- 
derstand its potentialities, they would 
then be in a position to talk intelli- 
gently about the production of teach- ° 
ing films. If they could approach the 
medium of the movies with a humble 
willingness to learn, they could in the 
long run leave the ordinary film pro- 
ducer far behind when it comes to 
knowing how to make a teaching 
film, since once the educators have 
learned about the films they can then 
call on their great fund of knowledge 
about teaching. When we have such 
educators I expect to see produced 
teaching films which will eclipse any 
we have seen so far. 

But how can we blame educators 
for not understanding motion pictures 
and for not recognizing that there is 
an art in motion pictures when there 
is practically no discussion about this 
art among all the rest of us? We 
need a few critics and writers who are 
willing to argue at the drop of a hat 
that motion pictures are more than 
photographed stage plays or novels. 
When Hollywood turns out an un- 
usual film dynamic with filmic mo- 
tion, we need a few vociferous people 
to cheer about it in print. Five or six 
years ago we were making good prog- 
ress in teaching the public the differ- 
ence between a photographed play 
and a movie. But since then, we have 
been losing ground. We will never get 
the better films until we get enough 
people demanding them. And when 
that times comes, we can expect to 
find the educators, too, at last under- 
standing and talking about cutting, 
transitions, and sequences. Then we 
will be able to entrust the making of 
teaching films to them. ‘They will be 
able to go out and direct a motion 
picture with good environmental 
background. By cumulative summar- 
ies of the content of the film they 
will be able to avoid, for example, 
retroactive inhibition, and yet they 
will be able to do so subtly, instead 
of saying “now we will review point 
1, now we will review point 2, etc.”. 
And when they see the effect of a 
good teaching film with a unified 
emotional treatment in which the in- 
tellectual teaching is fused with the 
emotional background, then they will 
understand what film producers to- 
day are driving at. 
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THE FUTURE VISUAL EDUCATION 


By G. Patrick MEREDITH, Visual Education Centre, University College, Exeter 


HE future is being anxiously 
scanned by all who are concerned 
with educational films whether as 
producers, administrators or users. 
There are two major problems: who 
is to finance production? And who is 
to control it? It is not always true that 
he who pays the piper calls the tune. 
If it were true in educational film pro- 
duction the choice and quality of films 
would either be commercially dictat- 
ed or state-dictated. The former is un- 
desirable. The latter, whether you 
like it or not, is contrary to English 
educational policy, which has always 
avoided any centralization of educa- 
tion which would give the government 
of the day direct control over the 
classroom. Europe today is an object 
Tesson of the opposite policy. 

It is fairly obvious that we shall have 
mixed finance in educational film pro- 
duction. Extensive plans are now be- 
ing laid down by a number of great 
industrial and commercial concerns 
- for the production of sponsored films 
specifically educational in character. 
These will be freely distributed after 
the war. Then there are the various 
film production companies, large and 
small, who have to make a profit on 
their productions. Ultimately these 
films will be paid for out of public 
funds. There is also the possibility 
that a successor to the M.O.I. Films 
Division may take. a hand, again 
financed out of public funds. 

We can look upon this situation as 
a grand opportunity for a terrific 
scrap or we can look upon it as a 
problem to be solved. The one guid- 
ing idea to take us through the maze 


is the realization that ultimately all © 


these films have to be shown to chil- 
dren, by teachers in classrooms, in 
order to satisfy education needs. This 


is sometimes overlooked: The teacher, 


then, should have a direct say in pro- 
duction policy. If we can devise ma- 
chinery for making educational needs 
articulate, and for giving the educa- 
tional world the final say in produc- 
tion, we can avoid the perils of both 
commercial and _ political. dictation. 
(And socialists who want political dic- 
tation must admit that they want it 
only when they are in power.) 
- Now how can the teacher be en- 
abled to play his part? Perhaps his 


biggest .contribution to the educa- 
tional film problem is his expert sense 


of relative difficulty on the one hand, 


and his sense of the relative import- 
ance of topics in the existing curricu- 
lum on the other. On both of these 
points film producers often go sadly 
astray, and this single fact is more 
than anything else responsible for the 
considerable measure of scepticism 
which still exists in the teaching pro- 
fession. It is not the producers’ fault. 
They cannot be experts in both the 
studio and the classroom. The fault 
lies in the lack of the machinery of 
collaboration. The producer is at fault 
if he imagines that there is any re- 
semblance between the educational 
film situation and the feature film 
situation. You get your regular twen- 
ty million habitues going to see fea- 
ture films with very little effective 
discrimination—there is no rival en- 
tertainment on a comparable scale. 
But if teachers are dissatisfied with 
the educational films provided, they 
just won't play ball. Panels for pre- 
viewing films already produced, while, 
very necessary, are no solution. The 
teacher must have an effective voice 


in production right from the start if 
‘the final product is to be as perfect 


educationally as it is photographi- 
cally. All this has been said before, es- 
pecially in Scotland, but we still lack 
the machinery to make the principle 
operative. 

We must beware of over-simplifica- 
tion. This problem is inherently com- 
plex. Give a topic to your film director 
and he at once starts “seeing” it pic- 
torially. Being thoroughly familiar 
with the whole range of techniques at 
his disposal he easily selects those 
which best suit his purpose. Few 
teachers have that familiarity. They 
know what they want in terms of hard 
factual and intellectual content, but 
the intrinsic peculiarities of the film 
medium prevent them from fully real- 
izing either the difficulties or the op- 
portunities. Yet it is not enough for 
the teachers to offer merely a list of 
topics on which they require films. 

We have to respect the creative pre- 
rogative of the film director. He is 
first and foremost an artist. At the 
same time he has to recognize that he 
cannot have quite the free hand in 


educational films that he has in docu- 
mentaries. In making an educational 
film he becomes a worker in the “edu- 
cation industry.” This means that the 
synthesis achieved in the film must 
do more than satisfy his own aesthetic 
proclivities and the intellectual needs 
of the situation—his ordinary docu- 
mentaries have to do that anyway. 
The educational film must be capable 
of being used by the teachers without 
playing havoc with their normal han- 
dling of the topics. 

It is useful to distinguish four types 


-of educational films. I shall call them 


the Essay-type, the Chapter-type, the 
Paragraph-type and the Sentence- 
type. The Essay-type is your back- 
ground film. Here the director can 
and should have wide latitude. He has 
opportunities to rove over a much 
wider range of possibilities than the 
teacher and can introduce material 
which just would not occur to the 
latter. The classroom view is apt to, 
become restricted. The background 
film can open a window on the world. 
It may even tell the teacher some- 
thing about the wider relevance of the 
subjects he is teaching. The length, 
both of this type and of the Chapter- 
type should be determined not by the 
length of an Edwardian music-hall 


‘turn but by the needs of the theme 


and the children’s capacity for atten- 
tion. 

The Chapter-type is your straight 
teaching film and is the hard core of 
our problem. The Paragraph-type is 
a silent segment lasting perhaps two 
or three minutes or even less and deal- 
ing with a single unit process, move- 
ment, growth, change, etc. The Sen- 
tence-type is similar to the Paragraph 
but the unit is smaller. It is exempli- 
fied in the Loop-film. These last two 
types are needed in large number to 
supply the dynamic material required 
in so many lessons. As far as pro- 
duction is concerned, lists of topics 
on which these short films are re- 
quired should be furnished by the 
teachers and the films should be 
bought outright by the schools. 

The above article is reprinted from 
Documentary News Letter (London). 


(Part I will appear in the June i is- 
sue of News.) 
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BRITISH FILMS THE 


Listed below are a selection of 16mm sound films from the British film library in the United States. They are 
distributed here by the British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., and by Regional 
Offices of the B. I. S. at Washington, D. C., Chicago, Illinois, San Francisco, California, New Orleans, Louisiana, and 


Hollywood, California. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


WORLD OF PLENTY. 45 minutes. 


By means of pictures, maps, and diagrams, commentary and inter- 
views, the story of food is presented. The film illustrates produc- 
tion, the uneven distribution and waste in peacetime, the necessary 
wartime control, and the need for planning after the war. $47.00. 


EATING AT WORK. 


How adequate and attractive meals can be planned by nutritionists 
to meet the requirements of men and women who work in indus- 
trial plants. $13.00. 


13 minutes. 


OUT OF THE NIGHT. 


The education of the blind in Britain. An unusual documenta 
film of exceptional quality. $12.00. 


11 minutes. 


ABCA. 


A description of the Army Bureau of Current Affairs instituted in 
the British Army as a means of promoting discussion and under- 
standing of all aspects of the war. $17.00. 


16 minutes. 


C.E.M.A. 


How the Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts 
takes music, plays and pictures to the people in their home towns 
and war plants. $15.00. 


14 minutes. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


AIRSCREW. 22 minutes. 


The making of a propeller, from the raw material stage to the final 
inspectién, showing the operation of the variable pitch mechanism. 
$22.50. 

DISTILLATION. 13 minutes. 


A demonstration, by means of pictures and animated diagrams, of 
how distillation is effected, with particular reference to petroleum 
distillation. $14.00. 

HYDRAULICS. 13 minutes. 
The application of the principle of hydraulics and its uses in indus- 
try. $13.50. 

OIL FROM THE EARTH. 20 minutes. 


The story of oil, showing how crude oil was formed and became 
embedded in the earth and how it is extracted, distilled and made 
into commercial products. $21.00. 


SPRINGS. 


The principle on which springs operate, showing their manufac- 
ture, and the working of the friction and hydraulic types. $13.00. 


13 minutes. 


TRANSFER OF POWER. 22 minutes. 


The principle of leverage, showing the ancient and modern. uses 
of this method of transfer of power, and the application of this 
principle to the geared wheel. $22.50. 


MEDICAL 


PSYCHIATRY IN ACTION. 62 minutes. 


The treatment of neurosis cases in Britain, methods of investiga- 
tion of patients, psychometric tests, physical methods of treatment 
of special cases, occupational therapy, the operation of the welfare 
department, and the placing of discharged patients in the services 
or civilian life: $67.50. 


LIFE BEGINS AGAIN. 


An account of new methods of rehabilitation for those injured in 
Industry and in the Forces. The most advantageous medical treat- 
ment, planned physical exercise and relief from worry about the 


future are essential to the restoration of self-confidence and phys- 
ical health. $21.50. 


21 minutes. 


SCABIES. 37 minutes. 


A detailed study by means of microphotography and diagrams, of 
this highly contagious skin disease, and its simple and speedy 
cure. $38.50. 


PLASTIC SURGERY IN WARTIME. 


Technicolor, 27 
minutes. 


Deals with the work done for civilian and military casualties at 
one of the British Ministry of Health’s special plastic and facio- 
maxillary centers. Commentary by Sir Harold Gillies. Available to 
professional groups only. Sold at laboratory cost. About $125. 


MALARIA. 


A study of the disease, how it is carried and how it may be con- 
trolled, with micro-photographic studies showing the part played 
by the mosquito. $28.50. 


27 minutes. 


HIGHLAND DOCTOR. 22 minutes. 


The story of the famous Highlands and Islands Medical Service of 
Scotland, which indicates how modern technological developments 
make it possible to secure a higher quality of medical care for 
people in rural areas. $24.00. 


SPECIAL 
DESERT VICTORY 


The epic story of the British Eighth Army’s triumphant advance 
from El Alamein across the desert to Tripoli. 62 minutes. $66.50. 
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